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THE ART AMATEUR. 




Pg TQofp JBoofa. 



Leonato. — Ate these things spoken or do I but dream? 
£>on John.— Sir, they are spoken, and these things are true. 
— Much Ado Aboict Nothing. 

HE Angelus remains the 
highest priced of mod- 
ern pictures. Meisso- 
nier's " 1814" has been 
sold in Paris for 500,000 
francs — not 850,000 frs., 
as has been published in 
every newspaper in this 
country. The facts in the 
case are as follows : At 
the sale of the collection 
of Mr. Porto-Riche, on 
May 14th, a replica of the picture having brought 131,- 
000 frs., the owner of the original, Mr. Delahante, thought 
it well to send a note to the Paris papers, pointing 
out that the Porto-Riche picture was but a copy of his, 
and much inferior to it. The original picture is dated 
1864, and was in the Salon of that year, where it was 
bought by Mr. Delahante. It remained in his collection 
until the publication of his letter ; although, according 
to the Parisian journals, " Mr. Vanderbilt " — which " Mr. 
Vanderbilt" ? — had offered 450,000 frs. for it ; the Gau- 
lois says 300,000 frs. However this may be, Mr. Dela- 
hante accepted an offer of 500,000 frs. brought him by a 
dealer a few days after his note appeared in the papers, 
the principal in the transaction being Mr. Chauchard, 
who has made his fortune as founder and director of the 
Magazin du Louvre— the " Macy's" of Paris. The dealer 
got merely ten per cent commission. Mr. Delahante 
originally paid Meissonier only 70,000 frs. for the paint- 
ing ; but on the conclusion of the sale to Mr. Chauchard, 
he generously sent the artist his check for 50,000 frs., 
which, it seems to me, is the most gratifying part of the 
whole business. 

* 
The Moniteur des Arts gives the following descrip- 
tion of the picture : "In a hollow, deeply rutted road, 
filled with half-melted snow, Napoleon advances at the 
walking pace of his white horse, closely followed by his 
staff. His officers look gloomy and dejected ; they do 
not dare to break the silence. The Emperor, his right 
hand thrust into the breast of his gray overcoat, aban- 
dons himself to bitter reflections. He is pale, his eye is 
without fire, and his mouth is distorted by fever. Be- 
hind him, in the second place, comes Ney, with his hand 
upon his hip, dressed in a dark green uniform, a gray 
overcoat buttoned about his throat, and thrown back 
with empty sleeves from the shoulder. The collar is 
raised, and he wears a general's sash about the waist. 
He rides a dark bay horse, and seems to be the only one 
who retains confidence. Near him Berthier, on another 
bay, is wrapped in a large mantle, and seems to be re- 
signed to whatever may happen. Very little behind 
these two is General Drouot, riding a spotted gray ; he 
is half asleep, and has his right hand in the pocket of his 
black coat. Generals Gourgaut, de Flahaut and the rest 
of the staff follow, with officers of the guides, chasseurs 
and huzzars ; then the escort of guides, and, in the dis- 
tance, the cuirassiers of the guard. In the extreme dis- 
tance, at the right of the picture, a drum corps, with 
drums hanging silently by their sjdes, precede the main 
body of infantry. The landscape is dark and foggy." 
*** 
The London critics have little but praise for the con- 
tributions of some of the American artist contingent to 
the Royal Academy, " The Grosvenor" and New Gallery 
exhibitions this year. F. D. Millet, whose method of 
painting more resembles that of Alma-Tadema — by 
whom all Britons swear — than does that of any of his 
countrymen, The Athenaeum says " has more than 
secured his position by ' How the Gossip Grew,' another 
piece of humor like his 'Anthony Van Corlear' in last 
year's Academy : 

11 It is a delicate and brightly painted interior of a once hand- 
some chamber, retaining traces of the quasi-Greek taste of the 
brothers Adam in the choice profiles of its decorations and sea- 
green walls picked out with gold. These forms and colors suit 
the clear open morning light pervading the room, where two 
young ladies are placed at a daintily set forth breakfast-table. 
One of them reads aloud from a letter which has just arrived, 
and the other, listening, stops in the act of drinking tea. The 
expressions are very engaging, spontaneous, and spirited, and 
there is no caricature about them — a reticence rare in modern 



English genre, and reminding us of the better class of French 
genre. In such examples we expect to find the table equipage of 
silver as delicate, crisp, firmly painted, and iine in color and 
modelling as this bright and delicately toned picture shows ; the 
white tablecloth suits the ladies' pale blue and light amber dresses, 
as well as the green wall. The whole work has been carried out 
with good taste and complete research." 

* 
"A May Day Morning," by Mr. Abbey, "the re- 
nowned book illustrator of New York," described by 
the same writer as " an effective study of the ' qualities' 
on a large and difficult scale — his first achievement in 
oils" — is pronounced " one of the remarkable examples 
of the year ; an original and charming exercise in tone, 
tint and line, each in a low key, and all as beautifully 
harmonized as we could wish them," Of Ernest Parton's 
landscapes The Athenasum is no less eulogistic. 

* * 
* 

It must be said, though, that while the London critics 

are full of praise for such Americans as follow the 

English conventions, they are merciless toward those 

who fail to bestow on their painting that " finish" which 

they hold must be inseparable from the best work. 

Especially unappreciative are they of those of our men 

who betray French influence. George Hitchcock's 

" Tulip Culture" is only found worthy of indirect 

mention as a study " of the ' qualities' of tone and 

color." At " The Grosvenor" the " strangeness and 

ugliness" of Mr. Muhrman's " Harvesters, Evening," are 

the only qualities the critic can find in it, and it is 

summarily dismissed as " a frightful libel on nature." 

At The New Gallery " the large landscape with figures, 

which Mr. J. J. (sic) Sargent calls * Igthame Mote,' " 

The Athenaeum says compels it " to wonder why an 

artist of reputation should trifle with the world and 

produce a huge exercise in raw greens and dull purples, 

a lightiess atmosphere laden with paint, and a company 

of ill-drawn, formless figures." 

* 
ONCE more, it seems, Benjamin Constant misses the 
Medal of Honor at the Paris Salon. But this year it has 
gone to one whose success can provoke no envy. For 
the first time it has been voted to a landscape painter. 
The successful competitor is Louis Francais, who is now 
in his seventy-sixth year. Although his work at the 
present Salon is not as important as that of Harpignies, 
the medal was conferred upon him in appreciation of 
his glorious artistic career. Two Americans were 
honored : Jules L. Stewart by a third-class medal, and 
Frederic P. Vinton by an honorable mention. No 
Medal of Honor was voted in the section of sculpture, 
notwithstanding the remarkable excellence of the dis- 
play. The American sculptors, Edmond Stewardson, 
Douglas Tilden, Miss Alice Ruggles, Guernsey Mitchell 
and Cyrus E. Dallin received honorable mentions. 

* * 

The fame of the high-priced Angelus has reached 
not only to Omaha and Ponkapog, but has penetrated 
the French provincial towns and has tempted an enter- 
prising showman, Vandermaesen by name, to his ruin. 
This gentleman conceived the idea of exhibiting copies 
of the famous picture in the provinces, and with true 
business energy ordered half a dozen, to begin with, of 
a painter who had the honesty to sign his name, with 
the words " d'apres Millet," to the first copy he pro- 
duced. This did not suit the showman, who thought 
that for his purposes it would be better to have no signa- 
ture at all. He therefore got the painter to erase it ; 
but afterward, pretending to have changed his mind, 
he borrowed a brush and some color and went over the 
trace of the word " Millet," taking care not to renew 
the rest of the signature. His cleverness will cost him 
two months in prison, to which he has been condemned 
in Rouen as a counterfeiter. 

* * 
* 

The French Government seems to have engaged in 
the hunt for false pictures with commendable energy. 
Certain false Bastien-Lepages, a " Peasant Smoking" 
and a " Peasant Girl Resting on a Fagot," are among 
the latest. They were introduced by their owner, a 
lady, to certain dealers to whom she wished to sell. 
Being doubtful of their authenticity, the dealers consulted 
M. Emile Bastien-Lepage, the painter's brother. He 
accompanied them to the house in the rue de Presbourg 
where the pictures were, and unhesitatingly pronounced 
them both forgeries. The police have now taken the 
matter in hand, and have unearthed a " collector" who is 
possessed of several of these forged pictures' — the trial 
will show whether innocently or not. 



The late M. Spitzer did not appreciate very highly 
the works of the eighteenth century. Like Mr. Ruskin, 
he placed the flowering time of European art in the 
Middle Ages, and was accustomed to speak of the fine 
Renaissance objects in his collection as already showing 
signs of the decadence. His house, at the coiner of the 
rue Villejust and the avenue Victor Hugo, is filled with 
a wonderful collection of ivories, enamels, reliquaries, 
statuettes, faiences, bronzes, arms and armor. It has a 
main building and two projecting wings surrounding a 
court at the end of a formal garden, which opens on the 
avenue. The left wing is a sort of entrance hall. The 
ground floor of the main building, divided into many 
rooms, contains the bulk of the collection, which includes 
bas-reliefs of Delia Robbia and Donatello, extremely 
rare Oiron faiences, and a great mass of objects of 
Gothic and early Renaissance workmanship. His 
special collection, however, that of arms and armor, 
occupies the second wing to the right, which is but one 
great gallery lit by windows of antique stained glass, 
and completely filled with poniards, swords and battle- 
axes, helmets, corselets and suits of mail, damascened, 

engraved, chiselled and inlaid in a thousand fashions. 

* * 

Mr. Spitzer is said to have gone to Paris early in 
life with about $2000 in his pocket, and no very definite 
idea as to what to do with it. He bought an original 
drawing by Albert Diirer, which led him to become a 
collector. He bought a few pieces of bric-a-brac from 
time to time, sold some at a large profit, and with the 
money thus obtained made fresh purchases. He had 
good taste and some knowledge to start with, and in time 
became an expert. In this way he drifted into business ; 
but he is supposed to have made most of his money by 
speculation in real estate. The financiers for whom he 
bought pictures and other works of art are credited with 
having given him some " straight tips" as to still larger 
affairs. At any rate, he has died worth about §3,000,000, 
a large part of which is in his house and collection. He 
was a stout little man, round-faced and sharp-eyed, wear- 
ing a red wig, talking little, and sincerely devoted to the 
arts of the Middle Ages. I trust that the publication of 
the wonderfully fine illustrated catalogue of his collection 
— noticed in The Art Amateur recently, on the occasion 
of Mr. J. W. Bouton's announcement concerning it — will 
not be discontinued in consequence of his death. 

Montezuma. 

THE PARIS SALON OF 1890. 



IT must be admitted that the Salon had lost some of 
its attractiveness for amateurs during the past few 
years, owing to the increasing flood of indifferent pictures 
that was accepted by the jury. This year, the quarrel 
in the French Artists' Society and the change in the 
system of electing the Examining Committee had given 
a renewal of interest to this spring exhibition. Every- 
body who occupies himself about art was anxious to see 
what effect the recent division among the artists would 
have upon the size and quality of the display. Conse- 
quently, on varnishing day, which, in reality, is the real 
opening day of the Salon, there was an unusually large 
throng of persons, who were present not merely to gos- 
sip about the new spring toilettes that the ladies had 
brought out for the first time, but to see for themselves 
if the doleful predictions made by certain morose minds 
would be realized. 

In point of number the Salon this year is scarcely a 
whit behind its immediate predecessors. A great many 
people had ventured to hope that the new jury would 
be less indulgent than some of the others had been, and 
not admit, for the mere sake of filling up so much wall 
space, a lot of paintings that might just as well be left 
outside. But by force of habit the Salon jury has 
reached the conclusion that about so many paintings 
are absolutely demanded by the public. Thus, this 
year there are 2480 pictures, or 300 less than last 
year. The sculpture, engravings and drawings are 
in about the same proportion as before. This slight 
difference in the number of paintings is scarcely notice- 
able in going through the various rooms, and the eye 
soon becomes wearied in trying to discover among this 
mass anything out of. the common run. Scarcely any 
remarkable works are to be found. There is the same 
general level of excellence that we have seen for the 
past half dozen years. Still, let me hasten to add that 
this level of excellence is a high one, and that as long as 
the present system of admitting so many paintings pre- 
vails we shall probably not have a more satisfactory 
display. Of course it would be idle to say that here 






